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A NEW BOOK. 
The Illustrated Primer. Sold at 13 Cornhill. 
When I was a little boy, that is, seventy 

years ago, I had no mother to teach me letters 

orspelling. and my good grandmother did the 
best she could for me, with the ew England 

Primer, which was then about the only book 

used by children. But the pictures were so 

coarse, and the poetry was so obscure, that I 

took little interest in it, though it wasa good 

book for those days. 

The beautiful Primer named above, is print- 
ed with large, fair type, and the pictures very 
handsomely illustrate the pretty stories; and 
these will be easily understood by little chil- 
dren. As a book for the nursery, we think it 
superior to any we have seen. 

We give a Story and a Song as specimens: 


THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER. 


A merry little fellow was Charlie H., 
and a great favorite with his playfellows. 
His temper was so mild and obliging, that 
he was never known to say or do an un- 
kind thing to any one. As to quarrelling 
with him, it was impossible ; neither could 
he bear to see others quarrel. 

‘Whenever any of his companions were 
disposed to fall out, Charlie would at once 
mediate between them, saying, Come, now, 
don’t quarrel; it is such a pity. You 
must’nt quarrel, now; do make up, it is 
tomuch better. So Charlie was loved 
very much ; and every little boy and girl 
hig tries to imitate Charlie will be loved 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


Children, do you love each other ? 
Are you always kind and true? 
Do you always do to others 
As you’d have them do to you? 


Are you gentle to each other ? 
Are you careful, day by day, 
Not to give offence by actions, 
Or by anything you say ? 
Little children, love each other ; 
ever give another pain, 
If your brother speak in anger, 
Answer not in wrath again. 
Be not selfish to each other ; 
Never spoil another’s rest ; 
ve to make each other happy, 
And you will yourselves be blest. 


en 











| feat that he erected a monument there, 
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Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—26. 
Hohnstein in the Saxon Switzerland. 


The Saxon Switzerland attracts yearly 
thousands of visitors, and is a special place 
of resort for the people of Dresden. It is 
not so famous a place, perhaps, as the 
Harte, but the beauty which it discloses in 
some parts, though unlike that of Alpine 
or Rhine scenery, is so complete, that few 
of the frequented spots in Central Europe 
surpass it. 

We left Dresden this morning in a steam- 
er crowded with tourists, fora two or three 
days’ jaunt among the rocks. For twenty- 
five miles above the city, the Elbe conti- 
nues the same broad, handsome stream, 
while on each side farms under the finest 
culture stretch away into thedistance. At 
a little village called Wehlen, the precipit- 
ous district begins; one lands, and a few 
steps bring him to the region of ravines, 
brooks, and inaccessible crags. 

I shall not try to give my readers more 
than a sketch or two of objects of striking 
interest. It would neither profit nor 
amuse, were I to describe those more com- 
mon objects which every one hasseen again 
and again in wandering over rocky hills 
and through secluded dells. In Saxon 
Switzerland one is reminded of the Grand 
Monadnock or the White Mountains many 
times, and only to make him proud of our 
own grand scenery; but occasionally the 
toil of an hour will disclose some scenes so 
striking that they fill the mind at once, 
and leave a picture that can hardly be ef- 
faced, and of which one would gladly im- 
part some portion to others. Sucha view 
have I seen to-day. 

Scattered along through this part of the 
valley of the Elbe, the steep rocks which 
form the Sacks Sweitz or Saxon Switzer- 
land, rise to a height of about six hundred 
feet. All but one are accessible to the 
tourist, and even that one was scaled by 
Napoleon, in his efforts to take the fortress 
of Konigstein which crowns one of the 
rocks near by. A late king of Saxony, by 
means of ladder and ropes, gained the sum- 
mit, and prided himself so much upon the 








still to be seen. Some of the lofty crags 
upon whose verge I have stood to-day, are 
of real grandeur. It is no ordinary thing 
to look down from an unbroken precipice 
of six hundred feet; and when the view is 
beautified by all the charms which cultivat- 
ed fields, a broad and noble river, and the 
neighboring crags add to the scene, subli- 
mity is blended with loveliness in most 
harmonious proportions. 

The Hochstein or High Stone, is  fa- 
vorite resort for tourists. It is noted for 
the fine view which it gives of the other 
rocks of the group, and the deep, romantic 
valley which lies at its feet. In this val- 
ley nature appears in all its charms. The 
little stream which wends through it is a 
tributary to the Elbe, and empties into it 
but a few miles away; and the mills sta- 
tioned at every quarter of a mile, remind 
one ofour thriving New England valleys. 
Opposite, on the rising hill, lies the charm- 
ing valley of Hohnstein from which I 
write, with its old castle towering high 
above the cottages of the villagers. The 
descent from Hohnstein is made by stairs 
cutin the solid rock. In the process of 
time the vast rock has been cleft, and in 
the rent, just broad enough to admit the 
body of a full grown man, the descent is 
made. So narrow is it, and so fearful in 
the descent, that the place has received the 
name of the Devil’s Staircase. 

We arrived at the village of Hohnstein 
in the twilight. The village company was 
performing its evolutions, as it seemed to 
be ‘training’ time. The band consisted of 
about four pieces, but small as it was, it 
discoursed most excellent music. The im- 
mense number of the Berlin bands made 
this number seem small, and indeed four 
would hardly make a band in America. In 
Berlin they number sixty. My reader can 
imagine, if he has a taste for martial music, 
how grandly the sound rings out from such 
a combination of power. 

The old castle at Hohnstein is a great 
curiosity. The king of Saxony often spends 
weeks here in the seclusion of this roman- 
tic spot, and the same building which 
shelters him is a prison for State offenders. 
Here are confined some of the turbulent 
spirits, who in 1848, endeavored to destroy 
the monarchy in this country and establish 
a republic, perhaps to be as long lived as 
that of France, but perhaps not to be res- 
tored to monarchy without the loss of more 
blood than was shed in France. The poor 
fellows immured here have not even the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing the few feet of earth 
which lie before the windows of their cells. 
Shutters of curious construction are placed 
in such a position that the prisoner can re- 
ceive the air and light, but cannot see the 
ground. The object of this measure is of 
course, to cut him off from communicating 
with those who would aid him in his es- 
cape. 

We had permission to wander over the 
older portions of the castle. There was 
one chamber that interested us much. It 
was the torturechamber. No windows al- 
lowed the light to pass in and witness the 
atrocities which former days had here wit- 
nessed ; all that we could see, the glimmer 
from the door disclosed. The racks and 
screws had been removed, perhaps destroy- 
ed, no trace of them was left. But despite 
this, we could feel in that dark room, 
whose walls distilled moisture, and whose 
floor was cold to the feet, that there was 
the place where man could withdraw to 
commit those deeds which the history of 
the Inquisition has transmitted to us. 


Covstn WILLIAM. 





Moral Ridin, 








ORIGINAL. 


THE DEAD BABY. 


We entered the darkened room, treading 
lightly,and speaking softly. The baby lay in 
his long sleep—beautiful even though the 
soul was not—the eyes which had beamed 
only with earnest love, closed forever, the 
silken lashes weighed down by a hand 
which none saw, yet all acknowledged; the 
little hands folded meekly on the breast 
which longer heaved with the tide 
of life; the smooth brow, polished as a 
waxen image, no longer spoke of pain, and 
the dear little neck and bosom white and 
cold as marble, stilled by the dread pre- 
sence. The mother, almost broen-hearted to 
give up her latest treasure, clasped him 
again and again to her bosom, laid her 
flushed cheek to his, as if toimpart warmth 
to the cold clay. The father—the noble, 
manly father—stood by, motionless and si- 
lent, except when the violence of his emo- 
tion could no longer be restrained, and then 
the strong man bowed his head, and sob 
abter sob shook his frame. Nothing was 
heard in that chamber where the dead re- 
posed, but the sobs of the afflicted parents 
and sympathizing friends. The brother 
and sisters of the little one stood round the 
bed, awed by the strange scene—not fully 
realizing their loss, but knowing only 
too well that little Sammy was dead. 

The coffin came—and then, the last dread 
scene. The father himself made the ne- 
cessary preparations for the reception of the 
little tenant of the narrow house—tears all 
the while dropping on the white drapery— 
and turned to take him from the bosom of 
his mother. But she clungto him. ‘‘Oh! 
I cannot give him up! my precious, preci- 
ous babe!” she said, while sobs broke from 
the groups that stood near, and the father 
turned aside to give vent to his tears. At 
last, when we had all kissed him, and his 
mother had pressed him again and again to 
her bosom, he was gently laid in his last 
resting-place—the father most tenderly ar- 
ranging the drapery and disposing the 
dress—and then he was shut out from our 
sight. But the voice of nature cried out 
within’ the mother—she could not so easily 
give up herdarling. ‘ Let me have one 
more kiss,” she sobbed. ‘Oh you can- 
not,” answered her husband in a broken 
voice. ‘ Yes—just one more, just one 
more !”’ she cried passionately. ‘ Let me 
but kiss him once again, and I shall ask no 
more.” So the white cloth that covered 
his face was removed, and the mother took 
a long, loud kiss from the lips of the babe 
about to be takenfromher. The coffin lid 
was closed and fastened, and the precious 
one, whose gentle, winning ways had 
charmed all our hearts, was forever hidden 
from our eyes. Oh why was the angel of 
death so relentless? Did not a scene over 
which blessed angels might have wept, 
move him to restore to our love, at least for 
a time, his innocent victim? No; while 
angels looked down from their bright abode 
perhaps, and wept, and even the Son of 
God sympathized in the sorrows of his ser- 
vants, the relentless king of terrors clung 
fast hold of his unresisting captive, “ and 
the soul of the child came not into him 
again,” 

The coffin was borne to the grave in the 
arms of the devoted parents, and the little 
body consigned to its kindred dust. It 
was a touching and impressive scene—the 
open grave, the stretching heavens above, 
the few uncovered mourners, the little cof- 
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the air, touching a tender chord in the 
hearts of each: ‘Man that is born of a 
woman, hath not long to live, and is full of 
misery. He cometh up, and is cut down 
like a flower; he fleeth as it were a sha- 
dow, and never continueth in one stay.”— 
‘“* We commit his body to the ground; 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 
Dust! can we realize, as we look on the 
angelic face, that this is dust? And who 
would crush our hearts by telling us that 
this image of the Creator, so lately full of 
bounding life, shall forever remain to 
moulder in the grave, and see no resurrec- 
tion morn? that we should never look upon 
himagain. Oh, in such a moment, to be 
deprived of the hope of seeing the little 
body again animated with life, and enjoy- 
ing the bliss of renewed and everlasting 
vigor, were to have taken from us all con- 
solation. 

The return to the desolate house, how 
sad! The sunlight seems dimmed, the 
music of the birds has a mournful cadence, 
and the flowers are less bright, because he 
who was our sunlight, whose voice our mu- 
sic, and whose gentle, confiding ways scat- 
tered roses in our path, is gone. Yet, gone 
—but only “‘ gone before;” and who can 
tell what joy this hope brings to the hearts 
of the strickened parents. The little empty 
crib stands in disorder with the print and 
pressure of his form, just as he left it, and 
reminds the mother that she has no longer 
a little darling to look after; but she 
thinks with her heart raised to heaven, 
that Paradise has one more inhabitant— 
pure as the snowy clay she last looked on, 
and bright as the stars in the blue dome 
above, *‘ for of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” Cousin Mary. 

Virginia, June, 1856. 
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CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—11. 
LIFE OF JUDE. 


This apostle is mentioned by three dif- 
ferent names in Evangelical history, name- 
ly, Jude or Judas, Thaddeus, and Lebeus. 
He was brother to James the Less, being 
the son of Joseph, the reputed father of 
Christ, by a former wife. History does 
not inform us when or by what means he 
became a disciple of Christ, nothing being 
said of him until we find him in the cata- 
logue of the twelve apostles; nor after- 
wards till Christ’s last supper, when dis- 
coursing with them about his departure, 
and comforting them with a promise that 
he would return to them again, (meaning 
after his resurrection,) and that the ‘‘world 
should see him no more, though they 
should see him,” this apostle said, ** Lord, 
how is it that thou wilt manifest thyself to 
us and not unto the world?” 

Paulinus says that the province which 
fell to Jude’s share, in the apostolic divi- 
sion of the provinces, was Lybia; but he 
does not say whether it was the Cyrenian 
Lybia, which is thought to have received 
the gospel from Mark, or the moré southern 
parts of Lybia. It is well authenticated 
that in his first setting out to preach the 
Gospel, he travelled up and down Judea 
and Galilee, then through Samaria, into 
Idumea, and to the cities of Arabia, and the 
neighboring countries, and afterwards to 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Itis said that he 
went at last to Edessa, where Abagarus 
governed, and where Thaddeus, one of the 
seventy, had already sown the seeds of the 
Gospel. Here he carried out what the 
other had begun, and having by his ser- 
mons and miracles, says Nicephorus, esta- 
blished the religion of Jesus, he died in 
peace. Others say that he was slain at 
Byretus, and honorably buried there. The 
writers of the Latin Church are unanimous 
in saying that he travelled in Persia, where 
after great success in his apostolic ministry, 
he was at last, for freely and openly re- 
proving the superstitious rites and customs 
of the Magi, cruelly put to death. 

Jude left but one epistle, which is placed 
last in the seven styled Catholic in the sa- 
cred writings. It has no particular inscrip- 
tion as the other six have, but it is thought 
to have been intended for the Christian 
Jews in their several dispersions, as Peter’s 
were. 

It was sometime before this epistle was 
generally received in the church. The au- 
thor, like James, John, and sometimes 














tle, styling himeelf only “‘the servant of 
Christ-”’ But he added what is equivalent, 
** Jude the brother of James,’’ a character 
that can belong to no other apostle. The 
humility of Jude is certainly an argument 
in favor of his writings. ESTELLE. ° 
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ORIGINAL. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION, —No. 5. 


Many parents think, if they send their 
children to school in season, that they have 
done their whole duty; never taking the 
trouble to inquire whether they are suppli- 
ed with books, or whether they study those 
they have, or make any progress in those 
they study. Parents should ascertain what 
books are needed, and obtain them. They 
should also visit the school occasionally, 
and see whether their children are proper- 
ly employed, and whether their lessons are 
well learned and well recited. They should 
see whether their rights are regarded, and 
whether the teacher’s right are regarded 
also, and whether his orders are obeyed. 
They should take every opportunity at 
home, to question their children on their 
lessons, to learn whether they are progres- 
sing, and whether their time is profitably 
employed. 

Many parents take so little interest in 
the education of their children, as not to 
know whether they attend school regularly 
ornot. They play truant for days and 
weeks in succession, and their parents know 
it not, but presume they are at school, so 
artfully are excuses rendered and the pro- 
ceedings of the school portrayed. A care- 
ful questioning on the lessons of each day, 
and a faithful punishment for every truancy, 
would soon remedy this. Some parents 
are in the habit of taking their children 
from school a day or two every week, for 
very slight and insufficient reasons. They 
have a little work for them to do, or per- 
haps some friend has called to see them, 
and so they detain them from their studies. 

Parents should feel that school time, if 
not sacred, was truly precious, and should 
teach their children the same. The child 
should be taught to regard a mis-spent day, 
or a lost lesson as more disasterous in its 
consequences, than even the loss of proper- 
ty. These evils must be guarded against 
at home. Let not their seeds be sown at 
all; and if they are, let them not spring 
up. If children are allowed to be indolent, 
careless and disobedient at home, they will 
be still more so at school. D. ¥. 








. Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 


GENTLE ELLA. 


Ella Montford was the only child of kind 
indulgent parents. They resided in the 
pleasant village of C: , and, during her 
stay among us, Ella completely won the 
esteem and love of all her acquaintances. 
Gentle Ella, as she was called, was a mere 
child, scarcely numbering five summers 
when she came among us. But her beau- 
tiful face, and kind and winning manners, 
quite won our love, even before we our- 
selves were aware of it. As she grew 
older, her beauty increased, and she became 
so kind and gentle as to gain the appella- 
tion of ** Gentle Ella,’’ which was with one 
accord bestowed upon her. 

She attended school in the village, and 
usually had for companions on her way 
thither, Henry Chapman and his sister 
Carrie. One day (Ella had attained the 
age of fourteen) Carrie happening to be 
away, and Henry having gone to school, 
Ella was forced to go alone. On her way 
across the fields she was obliged to cross 
the river by a foot-bridge. Great was our 
surprise on that day, when we discovered 
that Ella’s seat was unoccupied, for she 
had always been punctual in her atten- 
dance, and her absence now occasioned no 
little consternation. We afterwards learn- 
ed that she had started for school that 
morning as usual, and our consternation 
was greatly increased by this intelligence. 
Not returning at the usual hour, her pa- 
rents became alarmed about her, and hav- 
ing ascertained from Henry Chapman that 
she had not been at school, they commenc- 


found in the river, at some distance below 





Paul himself, does not call himself an apos- 


the bridge. It was supposed that she fell 


ed a search for her, and ere long she was: 


into the water, and was washed down by 
the stream. 

Our grief can hardly be described, when 
we learned that she was no longer among 
the living. The whole village attended 
her funeral, and a sadder scene is seldom 
witnessed. It was long before her parents 
could reconcile themselves to her loss, and 
we all missed her, and deplored her un- 
timely end for along, long time. Thus 
closed the earthly career of that beautiful 
and gentle being, who was so dearly loved 
by all her friends and acquaintances, and 
whose loss was indeed a sad loss to then. 

A pure white stone marks her resting- 
place, with the simple inscription “* Gentle 
Ella,” engraved upon it. 

And art thou gone, dear Ella? 
Wilt thou never more return, 
To make glad our hearts, Ella, 
The hearts that for thee burn? 
Yes! thou hast gone and left us ; 
We will not wish thee back, 
For the happiness that now is thine, 
We on this earth must lack. Carrie. 


Morality. 
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THE FAVORITE CHILD. 


Reader, look with me for a moment on 
a family group. We will enter, if you 
please, this stately mansion, and in the 
elegant drawing-room are the subjects of 
our story. Seated on the sofa are Mr. and 
Mrs. Huntington. On a low ottoman at 
her mother’s feet, with her head nestled 
lovingly in her lap, sits the pride and pet 
of Huntington Hall, the beautiful Minnie, 
while in a far corner may be seen another 
slight figure, one who may rightly be cal- 
led “the neglected unloved child,” the 
twin sister of Minnie. Strange as it may 
seem, from the hour of their birth, Minnie 
had possessed the whole heart of her father 
and mother. She was indeed beautiful, 
with her eyes of ‘*‘ Heaven’s own blue,” 
and soft brown hair and fair complexion. 
Agatha, on the contrary, was plain, a care- 
less observer would have said, yet there 
was a depth of meaning in her dark eyes, 
which spoke of a gifted soul. But to her 
parents she was a constant source of morti- 
fication. They could not bear to hear the 
comparison which guests were constantly 
making between the two sisters, and it was 
at length decided that Agatha should be 
sent to reside with a wealthy maiden aunt 
of Mr. Huntington, who lived at a dis- 
tance. Jt was onthe evening that they 
had arrived at this conclusion, that we in- 
troduce them to the reader. The sisters 
were now ten yearsold. The decision be- 
ing made, it was agreed that she should 
depart immediately, andso in the course 
of a few days, the weeping child bade adieu 
to the sister and parents whom she dearly 
loved, despite their coldness towards her, 
and in due time arrived safely at her aunt’s. 
She was affectionately received, and in a 
short time was much happier than she ever 
before had been. Here she was beloved, 
and there was no Minnie to claim every 
attention, as there had always been at 
home. 

Eight years passed away, and parent 
and child had never met; indeed Mr. and 
Mrs. Huntington had almost forgotten they 
had another daughter, or Minnie that she 
had a sister. Minnie had grown to bea 
woman, but at eighteen she was far less 
lovely than at ten. The lovely child was 
rather a common-place looking young lady. 
Still, as the wealthy heiress she was much 
sought after, and was quite a belle. One 
evening a small select circle was gathered 
in Mr. H.’s drawing-room. A gentleman 
present remarked that a new literary star 
had arisen in their midst, and that every 
one was anxious to know who she was.— 
He mentioned some of her writings, when 
Mr. H. said, ** Yes, I would give a great 
deal to know the talented authoress of 
those works. How proud must her rela- 
tives feel of her lofty intellect and talents.” 
A few evenings after, at a soiree given by 
one of their wealthy friends, the gentleman 
before alluded to addressed Mr. H., and 
informed him the authoress was at last 
discovered ; she was in the very room even, 
“ And,” said he, laughingly, “* her name is 
Huntington ; who knows but she is a rela- 
tive of yours?’ At this moment the piano 
was touched by a skillful hand, and rich 
strains of music burst through the apart- 

















ment. All eyes were turned towards the 


performer, and “‘ How lovely! isn’t she di- 
vine?” were murmured from lip to lip.— 
And indeed it would be hard to conceive 
of a fairer face or form. All were eager for 
an introduction to the talented authoregs 
and the lovely woman. 

The next morning, as the Huntington 
family were seated in the parlor, a ring wag 
heard at the door, and a servant announe- 
ed Miss Agatha Huntington. There was 
a moment of surprise and silence. Could 
it be? There stood the admired belle of 
the evening before, and was it their own 
daughter, their plain, unloved Agatha?— 
** Father, mother, Minnie! will you not 
now ewn me?” was asked ina pleadi 
tone. A week from then—we will take 
one more look at them. Minnie and Aga. 
tha are reading side by side, their arms 
around each other, while the parents, 
proud and happy, are wondering why they 
ever parted from their daughter. Now, 
reader, we will leave them. H.B. Jewerr, 

Bethel, Me. 


NAUGHTY GIRLS. 


I was sitting in my parlor reading, one 
Sabbath afternoon, when I heard sounds of 
laughter and merriment near the door. On 
looking through the window, I saw several 
girls following a very decently dressed 
white woman, who appeared to be about 
forty years old. I could see nothing sin 
gular in her appearance, only she was with. 
out a bonnet, but wore a cap, and seemed 
to be in a great passion, and anxious to get 
away from hertormentors. I heard one 
girl say, “‘ GO, I do so love to plague her.” 
And you will be surprised, dear children, 
when I tell you the girl that made thatex- 
pression was lame, and could not walk 
without crutches! Those girls were be- 
tween eight and twelve years of age: they 
were not the children of ignorant parents, 
who had been allowed to run the streets of 
the town, but children who had received 
Sabbath school instruction. I was really 
shocked to see them behave so wickedly, 
especially that little lame girl, who has 


must always be lame. I hope you children 
who read this, will never forget yourselves 
and mock at poor or afflicted persons, but 
always be ready to do them all the good 
in your power. Do you know how the 
bears came out of the woods and destroyed 
those wicked children who mocked at the 
prophet Elisha? Get your Bibles, and 
turn to 2d Kings ii. chapter, and read 
about it. I want you Sabbath school chil- 
dren to remember what our Savior says to 
us: ‘Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you.” That is called 
the Golden Rule. Ask your heavenly 
Father to help you by his Spirit to keep it, 
for the Savior’s sake. Mary. 
[S. S. Journal. 











Narrative. 


LOVE OF A FATHER. 


The following most remarkable and 
beautiful instance of filial affection appear 
ed in the Herald of Lima (Peru,) to which 
it was communicated by the Alcalde of 
Callao :— 

Gentlemen : There having passed in my 
office (Justice of the Peace) a scene of great 
interest and most rare at any time and 
place, I cannot refrain from communicating 
the same to you, believing that you will 
concur with me in the opinion that an act 
so humble and worthy the best qualities of 
human nature, deserves to be commemora- 
ted by means of the press. 

About eight o’clock this morning, @ tu 
multuous assembly of people invaded my 
house, bringing in with them a venerable 
looking man. They inquired for the Jus 
tice. On demanding of them the reason of 
a semi-riotous collection, they all began t 
speak at once, so that 1 was for a time ul 
able to comprehend what was the true state 
of the case. Having, however, at last ob- 
tained silence, the old man addressed mé 
thus :— 

“Mr. Alcalde, having buried my wife, 
the mother of these four lads, I ordered 
this one, named Jose Maria, to take chargé 
of the other three, who have already m 
choice of their elder brother’s profession. 
These two, Antanacio and Dionisio, # 
both married ; the youngest, although si 
gle, supports himself by his labors as * 











fisherman. Ever since the mother of the 








suffered so much pain in her short life, and ° 
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poys was taken away from me, I have been 
living with my elder son in the interior; 
put have never failed to receive care and 
attention from the other three. Desirous of 
coming to Callao, Jose Maria wrote to Ju- 
lian in order that he should provide for me 
—which injunction has given offence to 
Antanacio, who declares that being the se- 
cond son, the future care of me belongs of 
right to him. I would like to divide my- 
self into four parts, so as to give each of 
my children a portion of my body, but, as 
that cannot be, we have come before you, 
Mr. Alcalde, in order that you should de- 
cide which of these young men is to be 
ferred.” 

The father had hardly finished speaking 
when the generous dispute commenced. 

Antanacio, the second son said that his 
father having been hitherto living with his 
elder brothers, it was now his turn to have 

ssession of him by order of birth. Dio- 
nisio contended that his brother Antanacio 
could not be with his father because he had 
a great deal to do, and could not give his 
father the attention he required. The fourth 
son Julian, represented to me that it pro- 
perly belonged to him to support his fath- 
er, as he was the youngest and unmarried. 

In truth I knew not what to resolve, my 
heart was so affected by the extraordinary 
picture presented tome. As I contemplat- 
ed this scene, the old man, Clemento, said : 
“My dear children, my heart overflows 
with satisfaction in witnessing your disputes 
respecting which of you shall take charge 
of your old father. I would gladly give 
consent to you all, and therefore propose 
that I be permitted to breakfast with one, 
dine with another, and sleep in the house 
of the third, and thus keep changing from 
day to day; but if you do not consent to 
this, let his honor, the judge, determine 
what shall be done with me.” 

The young men unanimously rejected 
this proposition, because they said their fa- 
ther would lead an idle, errant, unquiet 
life. I then proposed to write on separate 
pieces of paper the names of the sons, and 
let the decision of chance settle the ques- 
tim. While I wrote these papers and 
doubled them, and put them into the hat of 
Clemento, which served as a ballot-box, a 
death-like silence prevailed, and there was 
plainly to be seen expressed in the counte- 
nances of each of the sons his hopes of be- 
ing the lucky receiver of the desired prize. 
The old man put his tremulous hand into 
the hat and drew out the name of Antana- 
tio, the second son! My friends, I hardly 
know how to express to you the new scene 
which then broke in uponme! Antanacio, 
upon hearing his name called out, broke 
into praises to the Omniscient for according 
him such a boon. With his hands clasped 
and eyes directed to heaven, he repeated 
over and over his thanks, then fell upon his 
knees before his venerable parent, and 
bathed his sandalled feet with tears of fran- 
tic joy. 

The other brothers followed his example, 
and embraced the feet of the good old pa- 
triarch, who remained like a statue, op- 
pressed with emotions to which he knew 
not how to give vent. 

Such a scene as this melted all who wit- 

Ressed it, among whom were the lieuten- 
ant of police, the Alcalde Don Altano, and 
some other friends. The brothers then re- 
tired, bat soon turned with a fresh demand 
—which was that I should command that 
since Antanacio had been favored by lot 
with the charge of the father, they could 
not be deprived of the pleasure of taking 
out the old man to walk, by turns in the 
afternoon ; which order I gave magisterical- 
ly, in order to gratify these simple, honest 
people, and they then retired contented. 
: This humble family of Indian extraction 
8 named Villiavicencio. They are natives 
of the valley of Chorillo, but at present re- 
side at Callao. 

I repeat, gentlemen, that if this imper- 
fect but true relation be deemed worthy of 
Publication, you are at liberty to give ita 
place in the columns of your Journal. 

Your very humble servant, 
Antunio a Dex VILLAR, 
Alcalde of Callao. 
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The mind has more room in it than most 
People think, if you would but furnish the apart- 
ments.—[ Gray. 


God disciplines by affliction for our profi 
tnd his glory —{ Mason. mT 





Nursery. 
MOTHER AND BABIES. 


Did you ever see a mother and her baby, 
and a pussy with her two babies. One 
kitty is lapping its breakfast; the other 
thinks more of play. Pussy has not much 
to do for her kittens. They were born 
with their clothes on—a great saving of 
time and care in that. Puss nurses and 
keeps them warm, and purrs to them ; and 
when she goes out they do not cry, and 
want to be held and rocked, but they curl 
up to each other and go peaceably to sleep 
until she comes back. She does not stay 
long: she does not stay out all night scud- 
ding in the garden by moonlight as she 
used to. She loves her babies too well 
for that. And when they are old enough, 
she catches mice, and if she can get a 
chance, traps a nice fat squirrel for them. 
In afew weeks they frisk about, and soon 
learn to take care of themselves. One kit- 
ty perhaps is given to one little girl, and 
the other kitty to another, and they quit 
their mother never to see her more. They 
do not cry or mind it, nor does pussy. In 
a short time they forget all about each 
other. If she gets old and friendless, they 
will never repay her love by taking care of 
her. They don’t know they must. By 
and by they die—and that’s all. 

How is it with the mother and her baby? 
His infancy is full of wants. She clothes, 
and washes, and rocks, and holds, and 
soothes him. Who can count the stitches 
and steps which she takes for him? How 
tender and patient she is with him, and 
how much care and watching he needs.— 
And besides his dear little body, for which 
so much has to be done by night and by 
day, he has a soul to be saved. This is 
something which pussy knows nothing 
about. Kittens have no souls. The little 
boy will live forever in heaven or hell, af- 
ter his body dies and is put in the ground. 
And his mother says, “‘ My chief work is 
to have my little boy fitted to go to heav- 
en, and live with God and angels.” But 
playful and pretty as he is, he is often dis- 
obedient and angry, and unkind and wilful, 
and she knows there is no place in heaven 
for such children. How then can he go 
there? Then she remembers that, sinful 
little child as he is, he has a Savior who, 
if he trusts in him, will wash all his sins 
away—a Savior who, though seated on the 
throne of God now, was once a little child 
on earth, and can feel for little children ; 
for he loved to bless them, and died on 
the cross to bring them a still greater bles- 
sing, the pardon of their sins, and to open 
the door of heaven to their pilgrim feet.— 
And the mother prays for her little boy, 
and folds his little hands in prayer. 

And when he grows up and goes away, 
he remembers all this, and loves his moth- 
er tenderly, and walks in the path of her 
commandments. And when she gets old, 
he is kind and dutiful, and tries to do 
everything he can to make her happy.— 
‘* My mother,” he says, ‘‘ how can | repay 
you for your care and love?” He knows 
he cannot, but he never leaves off trying. 
And when they both die, will they ever 
meet again? They will meet in heaven, 
and there live together for ever and for 
ever in = a of Jesus Christ and 
saints, and all holy beings—happy, ve 
very happy.—[ Child’s Paper. — 














Learning. 
A REMINISCENCE. 


BY ALICE. 

It was at a boarding school that I became 
acquainted with sweet Nellie Ashley, and, 
as the attachment which I soon formed for 
her was mutual, we were ere long very in- 
timate friends. Nellie was not what would 
be called beautiful, and yet to those that 
knew her she was more than beautiful, for 
she was so kind and gentle to every one, 
that when speaking to her one would for- 
get that her features were not regular, and 
that her figure was not queenly. 

Part of every vacation we spent together; 
either Nellie staying with me, or I with 
her. At last, we left school, and after 
each of us had been at home a little while, 
Nellie wrote to me that she was going with 
her father (she had no mother) to the 
Springs, for her health, and asked me to 
accompany them. This I willingly did. 

The Springs did Nellie no good; the 











excitement only wearied her, and, at last, 
her father yielded to her earnest entreaties 
to return home. But he soon became anx- 
ious about his darling, and began to talk of 
taking her to Europe. 

At first, Nellie was opposed to the plan 
—it seemed that she could not submit to 
be separated from me; but at length she 
said she would go, if I would write to her 
very often. The time of leaving was not 
yet appointed, and as we were to be so 
long parted, I promised to remain with 
Nellie until she left. 

One evening, as we were walking to- 
gether in the garden, a servant came and 
said that “‘Mr. Ashley wished to speak 
with Miss Nellie a few minutes.” Telling 
me that she would soon be back, she left 
me. 

It seemed to me that she was gone a 
long time; but at last she returned, and 
her voice trembled as she told me that they 
were to leave in two days. ‘*Oh, Alice,” 
she said, “it will be so long before we 
meet again! I cannot bear the idea of 
parting.” 

The two daysseemed to pass very rapid- 
ly, and the hour came that was to take her 
away from her home. I thought something 
must happen to prevent her going ; but no, 
the carriage is at the door—the last ‘“‘Good- 
bye”’ spoken, and now—she is gone. 

Going up stairs, I found on my table a 
little package, with ‘‘ For Alice, to remind 
of Nellie,” written in her familiar hand on 
it. Opening it, I found a long curl of her 
golden hair, covered with ‘* Forget-me- 
nots.” This brought the tears afresh, and 
it was a long time before I could get ready 
to return to my home. 

Many were the letters that passed be- 
tween us, and at last Nellie wrote that she 
had quite recovered, and that she should 
return very soon. 

Time passed on, and nothing more was 
heard from her, until one day I saw the no- 
tice of the wreck of a vessel. It was the 
one Nellie was to have returned in! A 
dizziness came over me as I read this, and 
for some time I was unconscious of every 
thing around me. When I recovered from 
this, I was very languid and sad. The 
doctor recommended change of scene—so, 
as soon as possible, I was taken to the 
Springs. There we stayed some time, and 
on our return stopped at a relative’s in the 
bustling city of New York. A large party 
was given for us by one of our friends, who 
thought thus to give me great pleasure.— 
But reluctantly I consented to go, and 
sought out almost immediately a part of 
the room where I could see and not be 
seen. 

Presently the piano was opened, and 
some one commenced playing and singing 
a song that Nellie and 1 had often sung 
together. Rising I went towards the pia- 
no, when who should meet my gaze but 
Nellie Ashley! She rose, and sprang to 
my side, but at first I was so astonished 
that I conld not utter a word. However, 
speech soon came back to me, and expla- 
nation followed explanation. 

Protected by the kind hand of our Fath- 
er in Heaven, she had been prevented by 
something which seemed an accident, from 
sailing in the ill-fated ship—and she was 
safe—our dear Nellie ! 

New Haven, Conn. [ Little Pilgrim. 








Natural History. 


ORIGINAL. 


A WALK. THROUGH THE WOODS. 


I wish my young friends were here, to 
enjoy with me the sight and the scent of 
the lovely wild flowers of South Carolina. 
I have been anxiously expecting their ap- 
pearance, and am not disappointed, for cer- 
tainly the woods are gay and fragrant be- 
yond my expectations. 

First appears what is here called honey- 
suckle, but it is at home, (that is, in Eng- 
land, and also in Canada,) called the aza- 
lia, a flower of most elegant form, the clus- 
ters sometimes pale pink, sometimes deep 
rose color, at others pure white, and again 
of an orange, or rather deep salmon color, 
the long stamins of a deep crimson, droop 
gracefully over the corolla, and were it not 
a wild flower, it would grace any conserva- 
tory by its striking appearance. 

Various flowers next bloom, the names 
of which I do not know, but next to the 
one I have been describing, comes the cal- 
mea, or mountain laurel, I can give you 











no idea of the exquisite beauty of its cup- 
shaped petals, or rather I should say vase- 
shaped. These grow in large clusters, 
upon shrubs so tall as to bear the name of 
trees. Delicate little streaks of rich brown 
run through the wax like white, resembling, 
the children think, printed calico, and they 
sometimes designate the spring round 
which the shrub grows very thickly, ‘* The 
Calico Spring,” but we old folks call it the 
calmea spring. 

A flower beautiful in the extreme to my 
eye is the mimosa, or sensitive plant, its 
leaves are so delicately small and so sensi- 
tive to touch, you no sooner place your 
fingers on the stalk than they close; it 
bears a most lovely flower, a faint purple 
little ball, each petal tipped with a tiny 
golden ball; when fresh gathered it has a 
sweet perfume of a very uncommon kind, 
reminding one of a delicate French scent 
on a ladies pocket handkerchief. 

Another very pretty flower is the lupin, 
it springs up everywhere throughout the 
woods, its long spiral clusters either of a 
deep rich blue or a pure white. 

There are numberless flowers, so small 
as to be scarcely perceptible to any other 
than a naturalist’s eye, yet upon examina- 
tion they prove wondrously beautiful. One 
of these, a small pure white waxen star, 
growing upon a long red stalk from the 
midst of three or four very peculiar leaves, 
I have seen in various northern hot houses, 
the leaves, green on one side, and under- 
neath of a reddish color, are surrounded by 
minute prickles, indeed the whole leaf is 
covered with a fuzzy sort of down, and is 
an evergreen. 

The magnolia will soon be in bloom now, 
scenting the air with its delicate fragrance, 
the flowers are of an enormous size, and 
contrasted with the dark green leaves, have 
a splendid, queenly appearance, as though 
conscious that there is nothing in the for- 
est capable of surpassing them. 

A very beautiful thing is the wild passion 
flower. It is a vine that creeps along 
among the hedges and shrubs, and upon 
examining the flower minutely, itis of 
most wonderful formation—the color a 
deep blue. I have seen it often in Virgi- 
nia, but not farther north; the children 
call it the May pop, from a kind of melon- 
shaped fruit which it bears, and which is, 
when perfectly ripe, very good. Had I 
given the botanical names of the flowers, I 
should not have pleased the Jiitle ones, and 
I am sure my poor account of them must 
be uninteresting to botanical readers, so, 
young friends, as we can never please every 
body, just imagine you have taken a short 
half-hour’s ramble through the woods of 
South Carolina, with your old friend, 

THE EXILE. 





AN INCIDENT AMONG THE SWALLOWS. 


At breakfast a few mornings since, we 
heard an unusual twittering among the 
branches of the trees that overhang the 
windows. Our curiosity was excited, for 
we thought perhaps they were making nests 
among the leaves. After a moment’s search 
in a locust tree we saw a bird suspended by 
hisfeet fromone of the branches. Inamoment 
a swallow came and fed himwith some- 
thing which he fetched in his beak. Short- 
ly three others came, and all together com- 
menced an attempt to extricate their un- 
fortunate fellow. By dint of long exertions 
and most vociferous chatter, the little fel- 
low was finally lifted upon a limb. Then 
such a chatter, chatter; twitter, twitter: 
and fluttering of wings and hopping among 
the branches. Away went the little helpers 
and soon returned with more to eat for the 
prisoner. By the assistance of a little boy 
who climbed the tree, the swallow was soon 
brought to the ground. It appeared that 
some gracelees scamp had tied a string 
about two feet long to his foot, and the 
string had caught on a thorn of the limb, 
and held the poor bird fast. How long he 
had been there we could not say ; but all 
night, undoubtedly, as the sounds of the 
birds were heard the day previous in that 
direction. In the fruitless efforts which 
the little fellow had made to extricate him- 
self, he had torn the flesh of his limbs upon 
the sharp thorns of the locust tree in a most 
shocking manner. 

We removed the string in the most care- 
fal manner, and placed the swallow once 
more upon its lacerated feet. It sat pant- 
ing with exertion and fright for a moment, 
and then, spreading its beautiful purple and 
black wings, sailed away in the free air 
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again, its companions singing and circling 
about it in great glee. 

But something followed, as beautiful in 
its instincts as what we have related. The 
swallow, after a few free turns in the air, 
flew to a small pond of water close by, and 
skimming over it, would touch the wound- 
ed limbs in the fresh water. It did this 
many times, and after a thorough hydropa~ 
thic experiment, which, to our mind, was a 
deep lesson of natural instinct, the bird 
flew away from our sight—perhaps to its 
deserted young or perhaps to its disconso- 
late mate. 

The boy—it probably was not a man, 
and we know it was not a girl—that tied 
that string to the poor little swallow, should 
be looked to by his parents, for he will be 
guilty of more cowardly and cruel deeds if 
left to his wicked propensities. —[ Milwau- 
kie American, June 138. 











Douth's Companion. 
BOSTON, JULY 24, 1856. 











VISITS T0 INTERESTING PLACES.--No. 9. 
ASCUTNEY MOUNTAIN. 


It is often said our school-days are the 
pleasantest days of our lives. A venerable 
lawyer remarked recently,—“ 1 have enjoyed a 
remarkably snnny life, and the four pleasantest 
years of all were spent in Dartmouth College.” 
The visit 1 am about to describe occurred in 
the summer of 1833, when the writer was at 
school at Meriden Academy, N. H., and see- 
ing days, the like of which for happiness and 
freedom from care, he will ne’er see again. 

There were from one to two hundred boys 
and young men in the Academy, and as the 
Fourth of July approached, the question arose, 
how shall we spend the glorious Fourth? It 
was voted unanimously to visit Ascutney Moun- 
tain, come fifteen miles distant, in Windsor, 
Vermont. We started, some fifty of us, on the 
evening of the 3d, and walked to Windsor, and 
lodged at the largest hotel of the village. Very 
early the next morning, having secured a plen- 
ty of pork, mince pies, &c., we marched for the 
summit of one of the highest mountains in the 
Green Mountain State, which we reached early 
in the forenoon, And such a prospect as was 
presented to us is hardly equalled by that love- 
ly view from Mount Holyoke, Mass., Kearsarge 


N . H., or any other mountain that we ever vi- 
sited. 


There was spread before us the meandering 
Connecticut river, and its lovely valley in the 
commencement of hay season,—fields of waving 
grass and grain—lovely gardens and orchards 
—smiling villages, such as Windsor, Weathers- 
field, Charlestown, Claremont, Lebanon, Han- 
over, and many others. Such a grand and 
beautiful panorama one hardly sees during a 
long life. The whole scene is fresh before my 
mind’s eye to-day, as it was the next week after 
the excursion. 

After our first transport of joy was over, there 
was a general move for a lunch, to secure 
which a fire must be kindled to cook our salt 
pork, &c. It should be here stated, that there 
had been a nice building erected on the moun- 
tain top for the accommodation of travellers, 
and availing themselves of the shelter, many 
were accustomed to lodge there for the sake of 
seeing that glorious sight, the uprising of the 
sun, as it were from the bosom of the ocean.— 
But some mischievous fellows put fire to the 
building merely to enjoy a bonfire up among 
the clouds, and then laughed at their own wick- 
edness; reminding one of Nero, who having 
caused his own city of Rome to be set on fire, 
amused himself, when the flames rolled up, in 
fiddling. : 

The cooking being accomplished by the 
blazing fire, each one helped himself to what 
best suited his taste. I well remember that 
broiled salt pork, how good it tasted, for our ap- 
petites were whetted by rising early, by climb- 
ing, and by the bracing air of the mountain.— 
Never was a dinner enjoyed so much at farm- 
house, palace, or hotel, as was that very meal, 
cooked and eaten by academy boys. 

Returning to the village of Windsor we en- 
joyed the remainder of the day in seeing the 
principal curiosities of the place, among which 
was the delightful garden of the Hon. Horace 
Everett, at that time in Congress, This garden 
was immediately upon the bank of the Connec- 
ticut, and it was the finest we had ever seen.— 
We also visited the State’s Prison, to witness 


one of the ends of the way of transgressors.— 
What guilt, misery, and shame were depicted 
on those faces! A child can hardly visit a 
prison without having a dread of the crime of 
theft. 

How much more rational such a tour on In- 
dependence day, than to make two nights hide- 
ous, and one day a Bedlam by the firing of 
crackers and guns, the blowing of horns, and 
all those noisy, senseless modes so common in 
our day. Let those of my readers who would 
really enjoy the day, and allow others to do the 
same, make some similar excursion, which they 
will enjoy not simply once, but every time 
they think of it all their days. F. 


OBITUARY. 


Miss Lypia N. Gises, the subject of this 
notice, was born in Sudbury, Mass., May 3, 
1807. She wasthe daughter of Capt. Isaac 
Gibbs. In 1831, she united with the Baptist 
church in Framingham, and has since adorned 
the doctrine of God our Savior, by a life of ho- 
liness, full of grace and truth, proving by her 
conduct the priceless value of His religion, 
how holy are its charities, how pure its pre- 
cepts, how ennobling its influences. To re- 
lieve the misfortunes of others she was ready 
to make any personal sacrifice ; to assist the 
unfortunate and make others happy, was a ne- 
cessity of her nature. Aware of the transitory 
nature of all earthly enjoyments, she sought 
consolations that are enduring, where only they 
can be found, in the promises of a Holy and 
eternal God our Savior, in whom she trusted 
with a holy faith and confidence to the last !— 
Having no fears of death, she turned to meet it 
as to a figend, for she longed to depart and be 
with Christ. 

For the last three years of her life, her 
health, always delicate, very — declined. 
On the 25th of April, 1856, she fell asleep in 
Jesus! being at the residence of her sister, 
Mrs. A. T. Hill, in Lowell. Possessing as she 
did, the entire affections of those most intimate- 
ly known to her, who loved her unaffected sim- 
plicity, purity and nobleness of character, and 
devotion to religious truth and duty, on whom 
her sudden death fell as an unspeakable sorrow, 
they cannot but feel that more than a mere 
passing notice is due to the memory of her no- 
ble virtues and departed worth.— Communicated. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Carlyle, Il., June 25, 1856. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed you will 
please find two dollars for the payment of the 
past and present years of your very valuable 
and interesting little paper. We all enjoy 
reading it very much—father, mother, brothers 
and sisters—all find it quite a pleasant and 
agreeable Companion, and would regret much 
to be deprived of its weekly visits. ‘To prevent 
which, accept the enclosed. I[ think I will 
certainly reserve a dollar this year to send in 
advance. Truly your friend, Sue I. Wesster. 


South Welfleet, Mass., March 11, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Ever since my earliest 
remembrance, your paper has been a welcome 
visitor at our fireside, and it is with pleasure 
we peruse its pages as it pays us its weekly 
visits. Yours truly, Assort L. Paine. 


Montague, Mass., March 26, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have enjoyed reading 
the Companiun the past year, and feel that it 
would be a great sacrifice to be deprived the 
privilege this year. Yours truly, H. J. Suaw. 








Darietp. 
A BLESSING NEEDED. 


A poor boy, the son of pious parents, had not 
always a sufliciency of nutritious food. The 
occasionally feeble health of the father obliged 
him to curtail the hard labor by which a large 
family had been supported, and his aversion to 
incur debt led him to reduce family expenses 
to the smallest possible amount. ‘The children 
were content with what their parents told them 
they could afford, though the change in the ar- 
ticles that formerly furnished their table, as 
well as in their apparel, was obvious. 

This little boy was once invited to go to din- 
ner with a school-fellow. He remarked with 
innate pleasure several attractive dishes on the 
plentiful board. Exercise, and a sharp air, and 
the — hungriness of school, had quick- 
ened his appetite. A bountiful piece of chick- 
en, with mashed potatoes and cranberry-sauce, 
were laid upon his plate. He did not at once, 
like those around, partake of it. He was re- 
quested not to wait. His companion at his side 
was eating heartily. At length the lady of the 
house inquired why he did not take his food, 
and he sobbed forth his reply, “ You have not 
bless'd it! You have not bless’d it !” 

ee 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The saddest that we ever read was that 
of a little child in Switzerland, a pet boy, just 
as yours is, reader, whom his mother one Tright 
morning rigged out in a beautiful jacket, all 











shining with gilt and buttons, and gay as a mo- 
ther’s love could make it, and then permitted 





him to go out to play. He had scarcely step- 
ped from the door of the “Swiss Cottage,” 
when an enormous eagle scooped him from the 
earth, and bore him to his nest high up among 
the mountains, and yet within sight of the house 
of which he had been the joy. There he was 
killed and devoured, the eyrie being at a point 
which was literally imaccessible to man, so 
that no relief could be afforded. In tearing the 
child to pieces, the eagle so placed his gay 
jacket in the nest that it became a fixture there, 
and whenever the wind blew it would flutter, 
and the sun would shine upon its lovely trim- 
mings and ornaments. For years it was visi- 
ble from the lowlands, long after the eagle had 
abandoned the nest; what a sight it must have 
been to the parents of the victim. 

> 


DELIVERANCE THROUGH PRAYER. 


In November, 1835, the Dunnotter Castle 
sailed from Gravesend with a good wind, hav- 
ing on board the first missionaries to the Sa- 
moan [slands ; and in three days she had pas- 
sed through the English Channel. Al) pro- 
ceeded pleasantly until she reached Cape Horn; 
but then, for nearly six weeks she had to battle 
with fierce winds and mountainous seas. Often 
it seemed as though she must be swallowed up 
by the devouring waves. The captain became 
discouraged, and had almost determined to 
change the direction of the ship, and go by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope. The mission- 
aries, however, decided on holding a prayer 
meeting to ask God to grant them, if agreeable 
to his holy will, favorable winds to proceed on 
the voyage. While holding this meeting, the 
ship was so much tossed about that it was with 
the greatest difficulty they could keep their 
seats. Three or four prayers had been offered ; 
and just before the conclusion of the last they 
heard the captain give orders on deck, which 
told them that the wind had shifted ; and when 
the last ‘ Amen’ was said, all felt the truth of 
the words, “ While they are yet speaking, [ 
will hear.” How changed were their feelings 
and prospects! Every one on board looked 
cheerful and happy. 
aa 


THE LITTLE SHOVEL. 


A poor woman had a supply of coal laid at 
her door by a charitable neighbor. A small 
girl came out with a fire-shovel and began to 
take up a shovelful at a time, and carry it into 
the cellar A friend said to the child, “ Do you 
expect to get allthat coal in with that little 
shovel?” The child answered, “ Yes, sir, if I 
work long enough !” 

There is no labor too great for industry and 
perseverance to accomplish ; and it is not so 
much the tools we have to work with as the 
spirit with which we use them, that gives us 
success. 

—_—~————— 


A STRONG REASON. 


A little boy of between two and three years 
was seated by his mother while she was en- 
ged in knitting. She saw that he took in 
Fie hand a few knitting-needles from her bas- 
ket, and said, “ Do not lose mother’s needles.” 
Soon after she heard him soliloquizing with 
great gravity of manner: “Lose my mother’s 
needles! No! no, indeed! For if I should 
lose my mother’s needles I should be despised. 





And when I grew up to be a man, and “they 
asked me, ‘ e are those needles?’ what 
should I say ?” 

_— 


A PECULIAR GIFT. 

A lady in New Jersey, in 1826, was called 
to bury a beloved female child, which had in 
its possession a silver dollar. That dollar the 
mother carefully preserved as it was left, until 
a few days since, when she brought it to the 
Bible House with the interest, concluding, on 
reflection, that while the dollar, as a memento, 
brought her some little satisfaction, she should 
obtain much more by knowing that it was used 
in giving some three or four copies of the Word 
of Life to as many destitute households. 

[ Bible Record. 
—~»— 
CLIPPINGS. 


Deacon Topp’s Lieatnine Rops.—The 
Deacon thought that family prayer was, toa 
family, something like a lightning rod to a 
house. It seemed to conduct off many a judg- 
ment that might otherwise have fallen upon 
that family. There was one passage (Jer. 10: 
25,) which, he said, would always make him 
afraid to neglect family prayer—S. W. Baptist. 


He Prays But pon’t Bevieve.—We must 

y and believe—believe and pray. Prayj 
and believing must go hand in hand. his 

ying without believing will not suffice. We 
five hnown persons to pray and fast for years, 
and still be in bondage; in doubts, and dark- 
ness, fears and condemnation. ‘ Without faith 
it is impossible to please God.” 

A Beautirut Morro.—The young ladies 
of the class that recently graduated at Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, Mass., adopted for their 
motto, “Our rest is above,” the initial letters of 
which were engraven upon a ring worn by each 
member, O. R. I. A. 


‘Miss Brown, I have been to learn how to 
tell fortunes,’ said a young fellow to a brisk 
brunette. ‘Just let me have your hand, if you 
please.’ ‘La! Mr. White, how sudden you are! 





Poetry. 











[The Music of the following Ballad was 
kindly sent us by the Publisher, (Horace Wa. 
ters, 333 Broadway, New York.) We handed 
it to a lady who has a sweet voice under the 
best cultivation. She tried it, and expresseq 
her admiration. This is good authority for us 
to recommend it to our musica! friends, which 
we cheerfully do.] 


WE'LL ALL MEET AGAIN.IN THE MORNING. 
BY H. CLAY PREUSS.—Music by Thomas Baker, 


It was a beautiful exclamation of a dying 
child, as the red rays of the sunset streamed on 
him through the window—*Good bye, pa 
good bye,—mamma has come for me to-night 
—don’t cry, papa, we'll all meet again in the 
morning!” and the heart of the father grew 
lighter under its burden, for something assured 
him that his little angel had gone back to the 
bosom of him who said, “Suffer little children 
to come unto me, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


Art thou doom’d ina far distant region to roam? 

To meet the cold gaze of the stranger, 

Dost thou yearn for the smiles of the lov’d ones 
at home, 

While thou pray’st God to shield them from 


danger: 
Ah! os night of the waters may shadow thy 


orm, 
Yet soon will the day break be dawning, 
And thou’lt mingle once more with the Tord 
ones on shore, 
For we'll all meet again in the morning. 


Dost on miss the sweet voice of a fond loving 
wife, 

Whose music brought balm to thy sorrow? 
Did’st thou see her decline in the morning of life 
Nor felt one bright hope for the morrow ? 
Oh — up, dear brother, the night may be 


k. 
Yet soon will the day-break be dawning, 
Of all ties bereft, one hope is still left, 
We'll all meet again in the morning. 


Art thou wearied, oh Pilgrim, on life’s desert 
waste, 
Dost thou sigh for the shade of the wild-wood: 
Have the world’s choicest fruits proved bitter 
to taste, 

And mock’d all the dreams of thy childhood? 
Oh cheer up, poor pilgrim, faint not on the way, 
For soon will the day-break be dawning, 
When the dreams that have fled shall arise 

from the dead, 
And all will be bright in the morning. 


Oh! servant of Christ! too heavy the cross, 
Has thy trust in the Master been shaken ; 
In doubt and in darkness thy faith has been lost, 
And thou criest “ My God, I'm forsaken,” 
But — up, dear brother! the night cannot 


ast, 
When the trials of earth, we have borne from 
our birth, 
Will all be made right in the morning. 
—— 
ORIGINAL. 


“OUR FATHER.” 
Our Father who in Heaven art, 
May thoughts of thee fill every heart ; 
Thy name be hallowed here on e 
By every being from his birth. 


To sinners let thy kingdom come, 
And lead them to a heavenly home ; 
Thy will be done to mortals given, 
On earth e’en as it is in Heaven. 


Our daily bread, O Lord, provide, 
In every act be thou our guide ; 
And e’en as we each wrong forgive, 
Do thou the same, and let us live. 


Lead us not where temptation strays, 

Deliver us from evil ways ; 

Thine be the kingdom, glory, power, 

Forever and forevermore. Capris. 
ee 


THE DAISY. 
Not worlds on high, in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove a God is here ; 
The daisy, fresh from winter’s sleep, 
Tells of His hand in lines as clear. 
For who but He who arched the skies, 
And pours the day-spring’s living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all he tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s curious bud ; 
Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 
And ont the gold-embossed gem, 
That, set in silver, gleams within ; 
And fling it, beautiful and free, 
O’er hill and dale and desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, wf see, 
In every step, the stamp of God? 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Pus.isHEeD WEEKLY, By NaTaamet Walt 


At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advance 
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Well, go ask pa.’ 





BOUND VOLUMES—$1 and $1,50. 
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